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CONTESTS OF THE SEVENTH 
NATIONAL CONVENTION 


National contests for both men and women in three different lines 
of forensics will be featured at the Seventh National Convention of 
Il K A, Berea, Westerville, and Tiffin, Ohio, April 2-6. 


Debate. 
Teams of two, each speaker limited to ten and five minutes, debating 
both sides of the question, with the privilege of changing the per- 
sonnel of the team. An institution may enter two teams. Two de- 
feats eliminate. After the first round, the sides will be determined 
by the committee in charge to require teams to debate an equal 
number of times on each side of the question. 
Oratory. 
Original orations of not more than 1,500 words. The three ranking 
highest from each preliminary advance to the next. 
Extemporaneous Speaking. 
General topic: 
Men, The Influence of the Press. 
Women, The American Home. 
One hour before the contest each speaker shall draw a sub-topic on 
which he must speak not less than eight nor more than ten minutes. 
The three highest from each preliminary advance. 


Important Notice to Contestants. 


Each contestant must file his entrance with and pay an entrance 
fee of one dollar to the National Secretary by March 15. Each orator 
must file a type-written copy of his oration with the National Secretary 
by March 15. All contestants must be bona fide undergraduate students 
of the institution they represent. They must be members of the chapter 
of ITIKA in their college or university, or must have applied for mem- 
bership. 

(For complete rules governing the different contests see page 115.) 


Railroad Rates 


Convention rates of a fare and a half for the round trip are being 
secured. Each delegate must present a certificate showing the pur- 
chase of a railroad ticket or pay a registration fee of one dollar. 
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LIVE TOPICS FOR EXTEMPORE 
CONTESTS . 


A new plan of selecting topics for the National Extemp: re Speaking 
Contest was tried out this year. Each chapter was asked to send in its 
suggestions. The subjects thus received were tabulated and presented to 
a special committee whose vote was to determine the final selection. This 
committee cousisted of the members of the National Council and the gov- 
ernors of the various provinces, nineteen in all. 

The first call resulted in two splendid lists of topics, 35 for the men and 
25 for the women. The members of the committee ranked all of these 
subjects on both of these lists. Totaling these rankings gives the following 
results: 


Votal of Subjects 
Ranks Men Place 
ee Serer Tere Tre Te ee ree 1st 
108 RN | EIR: so = so 5 00 w pw. 0: RSet a ws Sate Waele ak ele 2nd 
ee TUTTE LE CETTE TCE TTR TR CER Oe ord 
a | EL RUE CT TTPO TUT LTR TERT Te eee eer {th 
as err rrr r TT rrr eTeT ira tre Tee eee eee re ore 5th 

Wonen 
et oo i. 5 see REO ON ROAR we beeen es Ree Ist 
51 IE At UNION 5:8 ier diy wrnes ai A epee be We ese ae og MAR Mee Re 2nd 
ee es, OD: ON, BE iis eke cits di wan dasabdenun tia Re cee Res ord 
HU See CRE: UN UN, vnc ecient eh eae Maes ee Re ith 
101 en Th GS « kcccas sa Velbon eR RRA a RT KES ES Ke NN EUR KES 5th 


The topics for the National Extempore Speaking Contests cre “The Influ- 


ence of the press,” for men; and “The American home,” for women. 





» 





Members of II KA taking charge of Baldwin-Wallace’s printing rocm in getting out 
letters to IT KA chapters 
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RULES FOR ALL CONVENTION CONTESTS 
Oratory 


These rules shall govern both the Mcn'’s Oratorical Contest and the 
Women's Oratorical Contest. 

1 CONTESTANTS. Each Pi Kappa Delta Chapter may enter an ora- 
tor in each contest, Who shall be an active member of the chapter he or she 
represents. 

2. ENTRANCE FEE. Each chapter shall pay an entrance fee of one 
dollar for each orator entered. 

3. ORATIONS. Orations shall not exceed 1500 words in length, and 
shall not contain more than 150 words of quotation. All quotations shall 
be indicated by the proper marks. Each contestant shall send a typewritten 
copy of his oration to the National Secretary together with the entrance fee 
of one dollar, not later than March 15, 1928. The National Secretary shall 
examine each oration to determine its eligibility under this rule. 

4. PRELIMINARY CONTESTS. Preliminary contests shall be held 
simultaneously, the number of such contests being determined by the num- 
ber of contestants entered, it Seing provided that not more than nine 
speakers shall appear on one program. The National Council shall determine 
the arrangement of schools in the preliminary contests. 

5. FINAL CONTESTS. The number of speakers appearing in the final 
contests shall be determined by the National Council in accordance with the 
number of preliminary contests held. 

6. TIME OF CONTESTS. The time for holding each eontest shall be 
determined by the National Council and shall be announced in the printed 
program of the convention. 

7. JUDGES. Each contest shall be decided by three or more disinter- 
ested judges to be chosen by the National Council. 

& METHOD OF JUDGING. Judges shall mark on general excellency, 
including thought, composition and delivery, giving each orator a grade be- 
tween the per cents of 75 and 100. No judge shall give any two orators the 
same grade. 

Members of the National Council shall tabulate the ballots and determine 
the results. The markings of each judge shall be ranked 1, 2, 3, ete. Any 
orator ranked first by a majority of the judges shall be awarded first place. 
If no orator is thus ranked first, all the rankings of each orater shall be 
totaled and the orator having the lowest sum of ranks shall be awarded 
first and the orator having the next lowest sum of ranks shall be awarded 
second and the orator having the next lowest sum or ranks shall be awarded 
third place. In case of a tie, the rankings shall be made again by omitting 
the contestants not concerned in the tie, and the tie thus brolen. 

As a part of the final extempore speaking contest, each speaker, as the 
contest proceeds, shall prepare a question to ask of each opponent speaker 
on the topie discussed by that opponent speaker. In turn, each speaker shall 
answer a question on his or her topic asked by some opponent. Each 
speaker shall ask and answer but one question. A member of the National 
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Council shall, before the time of the contest, determine the order of asking 
questions and giving answers. This order is to be kept secret from the 
contestants. Each speaker shall be limited to three minutes in which to 
answer the question. 

9 PRIZES. The winner of first place in each final. contest shall be 
awarded a gold medal; the winner of second place shall de awarded a silver 
medal, and the winner of the third place shall be awarded a bronze medal. 
The college represented by the winner of first place shall be awarded a silver 
trophy cup. 

All arrangements for the contests not covered by the above rules shall 
be in the hands of the National Council. 


Extemporaneous Speaking 

These rules shall govern both the Men’s Extempore Speaking Contest and 
the Women’s Extempore Speaking Contest. 

1. CONTESTANTS. Each KA Chapter may enter a contestant in 
each contest, who shall be an active member of the chapter he or she rep- 
resents. 

2. ENTRANCE FEE. Each chapter shall pay an entrance fee of one 
dollar for each contestant entered. Notice of intention to enter the contests, 
together with the fees, shall be sent to the National Secretary not later than 
March 15, 192s. 

3. SUBJECTS. At least two months before the convention the National 
Council shall announce a general subject for each contest. 

4. SUB-TOPICS. A distinterested party chosen by the National Council 
shall divide each general subject into ten sub-topics. These sub-topics shall 
be kept sealed until the time for the contests. One hour before the beginning 
of each contest the contestants shall by lot select sub-topics. Each speaker 
shall confine his discussion to the sub-topic chosen, 

5. PRELIMINARY CONTESTS. Preliminary contests shall be | eld 
simultaneously, the number of such contests being determined by the number 
of contestants entered, it being provided that not more than eight speakers 
shall appear on one program. The National Council shall determine the 
arrangement of schools in the preliminary contests. No contestant shall be 
permitted to hear the other speakers in any preliminary contest. 

6. FINAL CONTESTS. The number of speakers in the final contests 
shall de determined by the National Council in accordance with the number 
of preliminary contests held. No contestant shall be permitted to speak in 
the final contest upon the same sub-topic upon which he spoke in the pre- 
liminary contest. 

7. TIME OF CONTESTS. The time for holding each contest shall be 
determined by the National Council and shall be announced in the printed 
program of the Convention. 

S. LENGTH OF SPEECHES. Speeches shall not be less than eight 
ninutes nor more than ten minutes in length. Each speaker shall be given 
a warning by the time-keeper at the expiration of eight minutes. 

9% NOTES AND QUOTED MATTER. No speaker shall be permitted 
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to take upon the platform more than one hundred words of notes. No speak- 
er shall use more than two hundred words of quoted matter. Quotations 
may be either read or memorized. 

11. JUDGES. Each contest shall be decided by three or more disinter- 
ested judges chosen by the National Council and in accordance with the 
rules for judging prescribed for the National Oratorical Contests. 

12. PRIZES. Prizes similar to the ones given in the National Ora- 
torical Contests shall be awarded ta the winners of the first three places in 
each Extempore Speaking Contest. 

All arrangements for the contests not covered by the above rules shall 
be in the hands of the National Council. 


Debate 


These rules shall govern both the Men's Debating Tournament and 
the Women’s Debating Tournament. 

1. CONTESTANTS. Each IL KA chapter may enter one or two teams 
in each contest. The members of these teams shall be active members of 
the chapter they represent. 

2. ENTRANCE FEE. Each chapter shall pay an entrance fee of 
one dollar for each team entered. Notice of intention to enter the. con- 
test, together with the fees, shall be sent to the National Secretary not 
later than March 15, 1928. 

3. QUESTION. The official IT K A question shall be used in all of 
the debates. 

4. SPEECHES. Each debater shall have two speeches, one of ten 
minutes and one of five. The affirmative shall speak first in the first 
speeches, and the negative first in the second ‘speeches. 

5. BLIMINATION. ‘The debates shall be conducted upon the elim- 
ination plan. A team must be defeated twice to be eliminated. The ar- 
rangement of the debates in all the contests shall be in charge of the 
National Council. 

6. SIDES. Each team must debate on both sides of the question. 
After the first series the National Council shall attempt, as far as possible, 
to schedule each team in each succeeding debate for the side of thé question 
opposite to the one it last debated. 

7. PERSONNEL. The personnel of a team may be changed during 
the tournament, but such changes must be announced before a team is 
assigned its side in the next debate. 

8 JUDGES. Each debate shall be decided by a competent -judge or 
judges selected by the National Council. 

% SCOUTING. The tournament will be open. Debaters are not 
prohibited from attending other debetes during the tournament. 

10. PRIZES. Prizes similar to the ones given in the National Ora- 
torical Contests shall be awarded to the members of the winning teams 
of the first three places in each debating tournament. 

All arrangements for the tournaments not governed by the above rules 
shall be in the hands of the National Council. 





SOME OF THE DELEGATES TO NATIONAL CONVENTION 


BONNIE JONES, Extempore SURVILLA STEVENS, Extempore 
William Jewell President, South Dakota Epsilon 
ALDEN RussELL, Debater Sioux Falls 
William Jewell 
ARTHUR WHITE, Debater Albert Howard 
University of California at Los Angeles ALBERT HOWaRD, Extempore 








pen ees Da ba i od 
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MORE DELEGATES REPORTED 
EVERY DAY 


To date seventy-two chapters have reported their intentions of sending 
329 delegates, an average of better than 4.5 delegates per chapter.’ We still 
expect every chapter to be represented. Send in your report at once so that 
plans can be made, 


No. of 
e Chapter Delegates 
California 
Redlands. California Alpha .........cccccccceccceeccoecs 8 
University of California at Los Angeles, California Epsilon 5 
Colorado 
Colorado Agricultural College, Colorado Alpha............ 4 
Colorado Teachers, Colorado Beta... ... .cccccccccccsscces 3 
Western Btate, Coleesds. GMI 666k c cccciiccs vce daceeuen 4 
Idaho 
Ootleke of TERNO: ANG ..c ccc cse cctv secncticvesasews 1 
Illinois 
Pe. SEO SEMEL oo. ine 640 6 Rew ea eaNmmakeeeoeanes 2 
SDE BUNOIN oc caiccwavecnecnenehusensatesanenans 3 
SRUSROETE: SIRO. POE cc eh aietuivesinsewegverdeaawued 3 
Worms: Tieveras. Reet TRG. 6.0 caca dws cd cd vas nwensa 10 
PETEAETOR,, REE ROU  uKes neds cue etna ekencetaneaees 4 
Peet Cemeeek: Trees, SOOM na wiacwid.dncees dees vesitaddetenass 12 
lowa 
Fe  Wrreee  SOUNE : OR ea's sc c'sd oWead vec oce Sede nu taas 2 
CE, SON NEE ecccewikuet cekenw dn eebdeseecuamiedee 4 
RP Sees  CHOMRIRN org cae ee Rae ee oN Sac e Wee De hog a 3 
De SONU BOOMER 6 acwich vovewne? creesieseetaneceus am 
ray RONEN NOI Se Srinec picine dic che eke Re edo Ca Ue Lee Seas 4 
Weeeere. Smee, TOWN BOGS: - 1. Bs ec ceeccaeeuesver ti sasenens 5 
Sees: Pees RON DEN, wap divce's ce eee er aaee euler t 
Breet, TONE TAIOGR: «co deice ite edecacccenduanasdcnevaue 5 
Kansas 
Seer, DN, FR indo ca des éinwcnaetueePeccenvewas one 3 
OETIGCRIOUD,. TEMNOUN BIMOD Cie csceccuuiclgsccawed daweaeie. 8 
EaOree. "TUGGNOTE, TRGMEEN TOUR. oc o 6 ccccncsav sates cswex 6 
Kansas Wesleyan, Kansas Eta ........... k's odaa aes . 3 
Pittsburgh Teachers, Kansas Theta ........0......e0006- 10 
College of Bimporia.. Baneae: TOteis 00 ccnevnctsneer vinscncs 6 
Sars. DERN: ENUM Bin ia cs ARd ge Rahs CRM NRE RS'S Rea 10 
PS, MO DE ciccacencxecateeeadnetaapercenenad 5 
Kentucky 
COON: DRM SIDCUP «4 6d anes oH ound encdiuebiueedemeweds 1 
Weenere. TEGUCUY GORIRUER. 6 ois cawacnc uiwi tdcwbecercens 1 
Brameyivania,. Bemtucky DONG «vie cccccccissewsouns decane 1 
Louisiana 
eee, EA BUM cit ccccccureowasvarsewecens 5 
SES, TRUER: TROON «oo oi kk caw detec ccd uces esed 1 
Michigan 
Ee DPS UMN. vane wi taeb uke weeeee eee nnuanmaee 12 


maichigan State, Michigan Dela «oi .06ccccciccescscccvcs 10 
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Minnesota 
St. Olaf, Minnesota Beta 
Gustavus Adolphus, Minnesota Gamma 
Hamline, Minnesota Delta 
St. Thomas, Minnesota Epsilon 


Missouri 
Westminster, Missouri Alpha 
William Jewell, Missouri Delta 
Missouri Wesleyan, Missouri Epsilon 
Central State Teachers, Missouri Eta 


Montana 
Montana State, Montana Beta 


Nebraska 

Doane 

Hastings. Nebraska Delta 

Grand Island, Nebraksa Epsilon 
North Carolina 

North Carolina State, North Carolina Alpha 
Ohio 

Baldwin-Wallace, Ohio Alpha 

Heidelberg, Ohio Beta 

Hiram, Ohio Gamma 

Otterbein, Ohio Epsilon 

Marietta, Ohio Zeta 


Oklahoma 
Oklahoma Baptists, Oklahoma Gamma 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma Epsilon 


Oregon 
Linfield, Oregon Alpha 
Pennsylvania 
Grove City, Pennsylvania Alpha 
South Carolina 
Wofford, South Carolina Alpha 
Newberry, South Carolina Gamma 
South Dakota 
South Dakota Wesleyan, South 
Yankton, South Dakota Gamma 
South Dakota State, South Dakota 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota Epsilon 
Northern Teachers, South Dakota 
Augustana, South Dakota Eta 


Tennessee 
Maryville, Tennessee Alpha 
Tusculum, Tennessee Beta 
Texas 
Howard Payne, Texas Delta 
Baylor, Texas Epsilon 
Texas Christian, Texas Zeta 
North Texas Teachers, Texas Eta 
Wisconsin 
Ripon, Wisconsin Alpha 
Carroll, Wisconsin Beta 
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ATTRACTIVE SIDE TRIPS FOR 
3 DELEGATES 


ELEGATES who attend the Seventh National Convention of PKA 
will have opportunity to combine some interesting side trips with 
G {| attendance on the convention. 
. Otterbein, where part of the men will assemble, is located at 
- Westerville, fifteen miles north of Columbus. It is also near Marion, 
where the tomb of President Harding has recently been completed. 
Berea, the home of Baldwin-Wallace, is just ten miles out of Cleve- 
land, which has some fine art institutions and theatres for the benefit 
of those who can visit them. Cleveland is the fifth city of the country 
in size. It has manufacturing and commercial establishments which will 
be of interest to many of the delegates. 
Most of the convention will be in Tiffin. The attractions of the town 
will be open to delegates. Those interested in college dramatics will want 
to visit Tiffin Scenic Studios. This firm is the largest 


manufacturer of 
commercial stage scenery in the United States. During the convention 


it will have on exhibition a special display of its products. Special ar- 








TIFFIN PREPARES FOR THE CONVENTION 
President Miller of Heidelberg, Professor Hopkins, debate 
and Secretary 


coach, Mayor Dretzler, 
Biggs of the Chamber cf Commerce in the mayor's offices 
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BEREA GETS ON THE JOB 


The mayor of Berea, President A. B, Storms of Baldwin-Wallace, and A. Wesley 
Roehm, president of Ohio Alpha and student member of the National Council, plan- 


ning for the Convention 


rangements are being concluded for a trip through the plant by the dele- 
gates, at which time they may watch the actual construction and painting 
of theatre equipment. 

Tiffin is also the home of The United States Glass company which 
produces 25,000 pieces daily of the nationally known Tiffin Ware. The 
National Machinery Comoany manufactures specialized machinery. ‘The 
Standard Sanitary Manufacturing Company is one of the nation’s out- 
standing potteries engaged in manufacturing sanitary equipment. The 
National Home of the Junior Order of United American Mechanics is au 
institution which will attract the attention of those who visit Tiffin. It 
is one of the largest and finest orphanages in the nation, providing a home 
for twelve hundred children. 

From Tiffin many points of interest may be reached. Greensprings, 
twelve miles out, are noted for their sulphur springs, natural scenery, avi 
sanitariums. Toledo, fifty miles away, holds many attractions. Automo- 
bile fans will probably want to arrange a visit to Detroit, four hours by 
train. Pittsburgh and Washington are within easy reach by direct train 
connections, but it will, of course, require more time and money to visit 
them. 





— hte eral 
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HERE IS YOUR FARE TO THE 
CONVENTION 


I N THE table below is printed the railroad fare for each chapter to 
i 
ei 


tv 
we 


the convention. If 250 present certificates showing they have pur- 
chased tickets for this convention, the railroads will grant a special 
Cd) convention rate of fare and a half, which will make the fare home just 
half what is shown here. We had over 250 at the last convention and feel 
very sure that we shall have enough at this to obtain the special fare. In 
fact. we are asking the chapters to figure on it. 

While it has been necessary to divide the convention between Berea, 
Westerville, and Tiffin for the preliminary contests, it has not been possible 
to have these points designated in the convention rates. All tickets for the 
special rates must be to Tillin and to secure the reduced fare returning, the 
delegate must purchase his ticket over the same route he came. While 
these conditions may not prove most convenient, they are the only ones 
under which the Interstate Commerce Commission allows the railroads to 
vrant these reduced fares. Those who have to go to Westerville or Berea 
-hould purchase their tickets to ‘Titlin and buy transportation to these 
other points from Tiffin. All chapters are requested to cooperate in securing 
this reduced fare, Even if a chapter cannot profit itself by the lower rate, 











PLANNING FOR THE DELEGATES 


John Cowley and Arthur Knippenkra of Ohio Beta with the B. & O. Agent at Tiffin 
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it can help the other chapters get it and this will mean a savings of hun 
dreds of dollars to them. 


It is interesting to note that only eleven chapters have a one-way rate 
of over $50. The average rate for all is $29.69. The reduced fare will save 
as much as $45.65 for each delegate from Washington Alpha. The average 


for all chapters will be $14.84. If we save this amount for the minimum 
of 250 delegates only, the total saving will be $3,710. Let us all help. 


Fare from To Tiffin. 


Ohi 

Arkansas . 
Alpha and Beta—Henderson Brown and Ouchita Colleges, 

Arkadelphia 


Kaci BR eRe RS NADA ie POURS SET awa Ne hse ae $31.02 
California 

Alpha—University of Redlands, Redlands.................. 84.66 

Beta and Epsilon—Occidental College and University of 

California, Southern Branch, Los Angeles.............. 86.35 

Gamma—California Institute of Technology, Pasadena...... 86.35 

Delta—College of the Pacific, Stockton.................... 86.35 
Colorado 

Alpha—Colorado Agricultural College, Fort Collins......... 46.74 

Beta-—Colorado ‘Teachers’ College, Greeley................. 45.78 

Gamma Western State College, Gunnison........-cccccees 54.09 
Connecticut 

Alpha—-Connecticut Agricultural College, Storrs............ 25.74 
Idaho 

Aipha—College of Idaho, Caldwell .ccccceccccsecvscecccsse T4.59 
Illinois 


Alpha and Eta—lIllinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington, 


and Illinois State Normal University, Normal.......... 12.41 
eR TI. TOBE vino ccc ik wtwiwrcicciecenicncewses 13.75 
Gamma—Carthage College, Carthage ...........ccceeeeeees 17.71 
Delta—Bradely Polytechnic Institute, Peoria............... 13.51 


Zeta—Monmouth College, Monmouth 15.62 


Theta—M'Kendree College, Lebanon .............cccceeeees 16.24 
iGtA—-NOFCHWREERET, INRDORVENG. coccc ck cccccenvevcesscaseees 10.16 
RPA — TOMI; AMOUR. ceca si ck kee ee scovecweeencvs 15.01 
Indiana 
Aipna—Prankiin College, Pramklin. «i ..cccccssccccsscaccens 8.20 
lowa 
Alpha—Iowa Wesleyan University, Mt. Pleasant............ 17.58 
ee“ RT COREIROS, TER 6k bhi kc cswca vciccceraveavacedes 20.54 
Gamma. and Mu—Des Moines and Drake Universities, Des 
Re re eee ert err eT ee era re 22.04 
Delta—Morningside College, Sioux City ...............ce00. 27.49 
Epsilon—Simpson College, Indianola ............0....ee00. 22.40 
Zeta—Pareons College; Fairfield ....cccccscceccccvcccsevese 18.56 
Eta—Upper Iowa University, Fayette............ccseeeeees 19.26 
Thetea—Coe College, CeGar TRAVIS .cvcccvcccccvcssccsccors 17.338 
Iota—Western Union College, Le Mars............ccecccees 27.14 
Kappa—Buena Vista College, Storm Lake................+: 24.55 
Lambda—Dubuque University, Dubuque ............00-e0. 15.68 
Kansas 
Alpha—Ottawa University, Ottawa ........ esses eceeeecees 27.34 
ntn...yr enn CORDS, “TOMEEE cca ck acer ccccccsusesesens 27.638 


Gamma-—Kansas State Agricultural College, Manhattan.... 29.49 





———-———- 
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Delta—Southwestern College, Wintield 
Epsilon-—Fairmount College, Wichita 
Zeta and JTota—Kansas State Teachers College and College 
OG: re - NE bo noe Meoren gue meetew nee 
Eta—Kansas Wesleyan University, Salina .................. 
Theta—Kansas State Teachers’ College, VPittsburg.......... 
Kappa—Baker University, Baldwin City 


Lambda—Sterling College, Sterling ........... mid Micaela 

Mu—RBethany College, Lindsborg .........--ccccececccscees 

Nu—Kansas State Teachers’ College, Hayes........... 
Kentucky 


Alpha—Georgetown College. Georgetown 

Reta—Center College. Danville ...cesccccccvctscecccecss 

Gamma—Kentucky Wesleyan College. Winchester 

Delta—Transylvania, Lexington 
Louisiana 

Alpha—-Lonisiana College, Pineville 

Beta-——Centenary College. Shreveport 


Maine 
Aipha—Colhy College... Waterville cea cc nisi cicccesucces 
Michigan 
Alpha—Kalamazoo College, Nalamazoo ...............00085 
Peete Cerres Comey: CHINO bi cece sceaes baci Cecweweeccusas 
Gamma—Hope College, Holland ............ cece eee e eee ees 


Delta—Michigan Agricultural College, East Lansing... 
Fipsilon—-Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti....... 
Zeta—College of the City of Detroit, Detroit .......... aks 
Minnesota 
Alpha, Beta, Delta, and Epsilon—-Macalester, St. Olaf, Ham 
line, and St. Thomas Colleges, St. Paul and Northfield. . 


Gamma—Gustavus Adolphus College, St. Peter ............ 
Missouri 

Alpha—Westminster College, Fulton ............. Saaacan 

peta—Park Collide, POPP sac scvines cnadieses esvevewseca 

Gamma—Centra!l College, Fayette ©... .cccccsccccssccecccccns 

Delta—William Jewell College, Liberty .............-. 

Npsilon-—Missouri Weslevan College, Cameron ......-- ee 

Zeta—Culver-Stockton College, Canton ......cccccensccccves 
Montana 

Alpha—Montana Wesleyan College, Helena .........-...64. 

Beta—Montana State College, Bozeman ..........0.00e eee 
Nebraska 


Alpha—Nebraska Wesleyan University, University Vhice.... 
Beta—Cotner College, Bethany (Lincoln) 
Gamma—Doane College, Crete 


Delta—Hastings College, Hastings «on... ci ccceccccccccccs : 

Epsilon—Grand Island College, Grand Island..........-... 

Zeta—Kearney State Normal, Kearney .........--0+--0008. 
North Carolina 

Alpha—State College, THeleight. oi iccicccc cis i caeeecscws. a 

Beta—Wake Forest College, Wake Forest ..............++.. 
North Dakota 

Alpha—Jamestown College, Jamestown ..........-- erga ee 
Ohio 

Alpha—Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea ........ owas 4 

Gamma—Hiram College. Hiram .......ccccicccccccccees oi 

Delta—University of Akron, AKron ......-.ccccceeccecenens 





0.05 
1.72 
10.04 

AT 


OS.19 


BO.07 


26.92 
26.72 
21.87 
62.73 
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28.88 
29.06 
29.78 
32.58 
32.28 
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Epsilon—Otterbein College, Westerville ........ 0.60006 e eee 
Hete-—Marietia College, BMOristtn 2... ccccrcccvssecesescoses 

Oklahoma 
Alpha— Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanic Arts College, 

IN, iii cine ga eisai Mam he Me hae ae aS See ooh ane 
ta — Trey OE TAR, TOR, oo cceinvivpdces secsvevecee 
Gamma—Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee ........... 
Delta——Northwest State Teachers’ College, Alva............ 
Epsilon—Oklahoma City College, Oklahoma City........... 
Zeta—Oklahoma College for Women, Chickasha ............ 

Oregon 
Alpha— Linfield College, MeMinnville ................ 

Pennsylvania 


Alpha—Grove City College, Grove City 
South Carolina 

Alpha—Wofford College, Spartanburg ....... aera aris 

Reta—-Presbyterian College of South Carolina. Clinton 

Gamma—Newberry College, Newberry 
South Dakot= 

Alpha—Dakota Wesleyan College, Mitchell 


SO CO, UO iors Wi bic cvcbecws bancwenisces 
Gamma—Yankton College. Yankton ..............00.eseees 
Delta—South Dakota State College. Brookings............. 
Epsilon—Sioux Falls College, Sioux Falls .............. 


Zeta—Northern State Teachers’ College. Aberdeen.......... 
Eta—-Augustana College, Sioux Falls ............. 


Tennessee 
Alpha—Maryville College, Maryville ..............0+0.05. 
Beta—Tusculum College, Greenville .........ccccccceecuaes 
Texas 
Alpha—Southwestern University, Georgetown ; 
Reta—Trinity University. Waxachie ..........ceeeecees 


Gamma-—East Texas State Normal College, Commerce :. : 
Delta—Howard-Payne College, Brownwood ................ 


Epsilon—Raylor College for Women, Belton ............... 

Zeta—Texas Christian University, Fort Worth............. 

BEta—-North Texas State Normal College, Denton......... 
Washington 

Alpha—College of Puget Sount, Tacoma ....... i 
Wisconsin 

aAipha— Ripon College, Ripon ..... cece ccceccasesccce 

Reta—Carriali Colleme., WEGKGGRe ..ciiccscvceswcesivcucss 


Courtesy Union Pacific System 





The Capitol Limited of the Baltimore and Ohio 
from Chicago to Washingten passes thru Tiffin 








29.75 
28.30 
33.10 
28.20 
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KANSAS MU BUYS A FORD THRU 
VAUDEVILLE 


ETHANY NITE was innovated in 1926 with a program of eight 
vaudeville acts. This year the program was considerably enlarged 


so that it was necessary to divide the program and present two 





nights instead of one. Both were very successful and pleasing to the 
audience. Bethany Nite is a competitive affair The prozram is made up of 
various acts limited to twenty-five minutes in length. These acts, familiarly 
called “stunts,” are original skits or sketches presented by tn» various or 
ganizations upon the campus. 

In announcing Bethany Nite, the date, usually about one month later 
than the initial announcement, and the conditions of the contest are set 
forth. <All organizations and groups interested are invited te participate 
in the program. A prize of ten dollars is offered for the winning act and 
one of five dollars for the act winning second place. It is likely that these 
prizes will be increased in the future in order to promote a greater interest 
in the affair. The winning stunts are selected by a ballot vote of the 
nudience. 

In order to stimulate the entrants to greater efforts it is required that 
the program be presented before the Bethany Nite committee, which acts 
in the capacity of examiner and censor, one week before the date of public 
presentation. This committee decides whether or not the various acts are 
worthy of ‘presentation. 
Any found to be below 
standard are barred from 
participation, ‘This has the 
effect of stimulating the 
cast to greater efforts 
toward perfection and 
eliminates the danger of 
having a “washout” upon 
the program that would 
detract from the satisfac 
tion of the audience. It 
also eliminates the last 
minute rush of prepara- 
tion and allows one week 
for the directors to polish 
up their act for final 
presentation. 

In arranging the pro- 
gram places are drawn for 
by lot, which drawing is 
tinal unless two decidedly 
similar acts draw places 





MARIE FRENCH 
Who will represented Bethany at the Convention 


SERENE 


Senet 








immediately together. In 
that case the order of ap- 
pearance is changed so as 
to secure the greatest pos 
sible effect of variety and 
to do away with the suc 
cession of similar acts that 
would tend to tire the au- 
dience. 

Bethany Nite has 
proved immensely popular 
both with the student 
body and towns people 
The net receipts from the 
two programs totaled S300 
despite the fact that the 
attendance was cut almost 
in half by unfavorable 
wenther that practically 
nullified the  non-student 
attendance. 





The forensic budget 





is tinanced by the collec 


CECIL LAMB, President 
Kansas Mu, Bethany Ccllege 


tion of student activity 
fees of which the forensic 
department receives 25 per cent, and from the individual enterprises of 
Pi Kappa Delta. In addition to Bethany Nite, the Kansas Mu Chapter 
promotes a refreshment stand during the annual Messiah Festival week, 
the receipts from which approximate $150, So for this year this chapter 
has paid off a $200 debt left over from the forensic program of last year 
and has purchased a Ford Sedan which wili be used to carry the delegates 
to the national convention at Tiffin. The car will be used in the regular 
forensic program, thus greatly reducing the usual transportation costs and 
enlarging the convention fund. 

That is the story of our Bethany Nite which has proved very successful 
with us and which T think would prove just as successful if tried by other 
chapters. 


Donald Sham, who holds the Pi Kappa Delta coaching certificate, has 
returned to the University of Redlands for graduate work in Education 
‘preparatory for qualifying for high school work in California. He will 
assist Professor KE. R. Nichols and will have charge of the Freshman and 
Sophomore squads in their debates with the Junior colleges and in the 
Freshman league of the Southern California colleges, 
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SENATOR NORBECK DEBATES AT 
HURON 


S  feeregagrons of national importance are helping the Huron debaters 
| get a good grasp of the questions they will discuss this year. Sen- 
| ator Peter Norbeck of South Dakota opened the series with an 

evening’s discussion of the MceNary-Haugen bill in particular and 
the farm relief question in general. His address was followed by a general 





discussion participated in by the debaters and audience. 

“Even in the days of pre-war prosperity which the farmer is striving 
to regain,” Senator Norbeck said, “the wages of the average farmer were 
only six hundred dollars, two hundred of which was eash, the rest Was 
figured for the privilege of living on the farm. But the return of these 
wages will not bring prosperity to the farmer. The real difficulty has 
been the increased cost of labor and the resulting high cost of the com- 
modities produced. It has increasingly taken more and more bushels of 
wheat for the farmer to purchase his machinery and other commodities. 
Manufacturer, middle man and retailer have found it necessary to add to 
the price of the goods in order to maintain their margin of profit. The 
farmer coming at the end of the long line and having no one to fall 
back upon, has been obliged to act as a shock absorber. The results have 
been the present catastrophy.”’ 

Senator Norbeck explained how the price of wheat and other farm 
products is determined by supply and demand, and why the surplus which 
it is necessary to sell on the world market determines the price which 
the farmer will receive for his product. He showed how the manufacturer 
is able to maintain a stable home price by intelligently disposing of his 
surplus on the world market at a lower price than that for which it is sold 
on the home market. He stated that the farmer is only asking that his 
government help him to do for himself what the manufacturer has been 
able to do for himself. 

“All legislation is a matter of compromise,” said the Senator, “and 
in the Farm Bloc the Northwest has power to enact the legislation she 
desires if she would but realize her power.” 

After the discussion a vote of the audience was taken, which resulted 
in a twenty-five to twenty-six decision against federal legislation to con- 
trol farm surplus. However, only a small part of the crowd voted. 


” 


On the evening of December 15, the California Alpha chapter of Vi 
Kappa Delta will present “The Goose Hangs High,” as a benefit for the 
Women’s debate trip to the Convention. An evening of one-act plays will 
also be presented in December for the same purpose and another in January. 
These will be presented by the class in dramatie production. 
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KANSAS DEBATE COACHES ORGANIZE 


] EBATE coaches from Kansas colleges having If K A chapters met at 
t | the Hotel Broadview in Emporia in October and perfected an or 
2 { ganization known as the Kansas Debate Coaches Association. The 
* purpose of the organization is to raise the standards of forensic 
endeavor in Kansas and to bring about a closer cooperation between the 
member colleges. Prof. George R. R. Pflaum, coach of forensics at Em 
poria Teachers College, was chosen president, and was charged with the 
responsibility of devising 
ways in which the organ- 
ization could carry out the 
purpose for which it was 
created. Other officers 
elected at the same time 
include Prof. J. H. Law 
rence, College of KEmporia, 
vice president; and Prof. 
Hl. B. Summers, Kansas 
State Agricultural College, 
secretary-treasurer. 
Representatives present 
at the meeting and the col 
leges sending them were 
Profs. Laverne Bane, Col- 
lege of Emporia; C. Dorr 
Demaray, Sterling College : 
A. L. Leach, Baker Univer- 
sity; J. R. Pelsma, Pitts 
burg Teachers College; 
Forrest H. Rose, Parkville. 
Mo.; KE. H. Jackson, Sal- 
ina; Floyd L. Sampson, 





PROF. GEORGE R. R. PFLAUM Friends University; Maur 


F ice A. Hess, McPherson 
Coach of forensics at Kansas State Teachers Col- 


lege of Emporia, is the first president of the College; C. C. Harbison, 
recently organized Kansas Debate Coaches As- University of Wichita; R. 
-ociation. Professor Pflaum is sponsor of Zeta H. Ritchie, Ottawa Univer- 
Chapter of I[KA, which has grown under his 
supervision to one of the largest active chapters 
in the United States. Only by a marked increase western; H. B. Summers. 
in all forensic activity at the Teachers’ College Manhattan; Martin J. Hol- 
ould Zeta Chapter experience such growth. 


sity; LeRoy Allen, South 


comb, Bethany College; 
J. H. Lawrence, College 
of Emporia: and George R. R. Ptlaum. Emporia Teachers College. Uni- 
versity of Kansas, represented by Prof. Kk. C. Buehler; St. Marys College. 
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represented by Father H. S. Spaulding; Washburn College, represented by 
G. S. Fulbright; and Kansas City University, represented by K. C. Ket 
tering, were admitted to the association closely following its organization. 

More important than the organization meeting at Emporia was the 
joint meeting of the Kansas association with members of the Missouri 
coaches organization at the Kansas City Athletic Club in November. 

Representatives at this meeting were welcomed at Kansas City by 
Mayor Albert I. Beach. Professor Buehler. of the University 
responded to the mayor's address. 


of Kansas, 


The following papers were presented and discussed : 

“The Part of the Coach in Preparation for Debates,” Prof. Clifford 
Cornwell, Kirksville Teachers College; “The Oxford Plan and Ainerican 
Debating,” H. B. Summers, Kansas State Agricultural College; “The Im- 
portance of Rhetoric in Debate,” Prof. Mildred McGhee, Culver-Stockton 
College; “Relative Importance of Conviction and Persuasion,” Prof. Frane 
I.. MeCluer, Westminster College; “New Types of Intercollegiate Debate,” 
Prof. George R. R. Pflaum, Emporia Teachers College; “Debate Judging.” 
Prof. P. Casper Harvey, William Jewell College; and “The Financing of 
Derate,”’” Dean Leroy Allen, Southwestern College. 

The business sessions presided over by President Vflaum of Kansas 
and President Morrison of Missouri proved profitable. Mr, Pflaum was 
uppointed a committee of one to draft a letter asking Nebraska and Lowa 
coaches to organize and meet with the Kansas and Missouri groups at an 
annual get-together. 

Recommendations for topics for extempore speaking contests for the 
national convention were voted upon. Papers presented were sent to Prof. 
Mildred McGhee, Culver-Stockton College, for publication. It was decided 
that discussions be presented by members of the two associations only and 
that outside speakers be not employed. 

Before leaving for home from the two-day session, the coaches arranged 
debate schedules for the season. As a result, Kansas and Missouri de- 
hate teams will clash frequently this winter. where, had it not been for 
the joint session. inter-state debates would have been rare occurrences. 


At the local Fowler Extempore contest held annually at the University 
of Redlands, Frank Watson, the winner of the contest last year, was again 
chosen to represent his college in the Conference contest. which occurs on 
the evening of November 22 at Redlands. There was a tie for second place 
between Albert Johnson and Jessie Dunn. As Mr. Watson is not eligible for 
the prize a second time, the twenty-five dollars in gold which Mr. Fowler 
vives annually will be divided between Mr. Johnson and Miss Dunn. 


The University of Redlands debate schedule this year will have about 
thirty-six debates exclusive of the events entered at the Pi Kappa Delta 
Convention. Three coaches and three managers will be kept busy. Five 
debate subjects will be used. 








TWO BAKER STUDENTS ISSUE BOOK 


| jib first in the history of Baker University ever to have written and 

rT! published a book during their undergraduate days —and to have their 
i publication sell-—such is the achievement of two members of the var 
us ’ sity debating team, Milford Waddell, ’28. and Marshall Mitchell, “30, 
through the recent issuance of their collaborated work, “The McNary-Hau 
gen Bill Discussion.” Copies have already been purchased by high schools 
throughout the state. 

This pamphlet of over 60 pages, attractively bound in green paper coy 
ers, is the result of a year’s experience in intercollegiate debate on a ques 
tion of national importance, one which is this year the subject for discussion 
for the inter-scholastic forensic league of high schools in Kansas and Mis 
souri. 

Mitchell and Waddell, who made an enviable reputation for themselves 
last year as members of Baker’s successful debate team, which placed sec 
ond in the Kansas district, conceived the idea of publishing a text on the 
question for the use of high schools because of several demands made on 
them by the latter for information concerning the bill. Accordingly they 
sent out, about six weeks ago, a circular letter to more than 200° schools 
in this state and Missouri, ascertaining the actual need of such a publica 
tion. 

Replies to these letters were so favorable that the two decided on the 
venture and set to work editing the mass of material they had available 
as the result of their last year’s debates. Less than two weeks ago, or 
ders for their book had come in in such numbers that they were assured 
of the success of their plans and now the initial distribution of the first 
edition, which they have published themselves, has been completed. 

The orders which have been received fully recompense the publishers for 
the time and expense involved in the issuance of the publication. Orders 
are still coming in and indicate that the object for which Mitchell and 
Waddell have striven has already in a measure been attained, 

They are to be congratulated on the excellence, the timeliness and the 
comprehensiveness of their publication. This project, which has grown 
from small suggestions, and originally planned in a small way, has as 
sumed such large and ambitious proportions now that it has attracted the 
attention of educators throughout the whole siate and is reflecting consider 
able glory on the authors’ Alma Mater. Commendation on the successful 
completion of their project, which has been received by the two young men 
is proof enough of the value of their work and the interest that it has 
created. 

The records which these two men made last year as college debaters 
bear out the characteristics of thoroughness, diligence and initiative in 
dicated by the publication itself. Regarding their work on the debate team 
Dr. Hafenrichter, professor of bacteriology and as an undergraduate at 
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Northwestern a member for three years of an undefeated varsity debate team, 
who helped this pair in some angles of their debate preparation last year, 
save them high praise. when interviewed yesterday concerning their new 
publication. 

“Several unusual features of their work.” he stated, “pleased me great 
Iv last year and caused me to feel that their publication this vear is’ by 
all means the finest type of work possible in such a field. These two. young 
men expended an unusual amount’ of effort and went to great pains to col- 
lect information for their debate from men on this campus who were es- 
pecially schooled in various phases of the subject; and they used this 
mass of material to good advantage. In this pamphlet of theirs they have 
used phrases, clauses and expressions with fhe greatest delicacy in order 
not to intimidate or antagonize any group which is interested in the sub 
ject They have used very carefully selected) English. 

“They have used to exceptionally good advantage, strategy a point 
much overlooked in present day debate, especially since the day of the 
no-decision debate. In their phraseology they have been fortunate. They 
have made a happy selection of terms: their points and their expres 
sion of those points have been well chosen, and of such nature that 
no one could possibly be in the least intimidated. 

‘Another commendable feature of their work has been the absence of 
sarcasm—another very dangerous thing which has of late been creep- 
ing into debate. And in their use of charts. which has been most effective 
in their presentation of facts, they have been enabled to give support to 
the depiction of certain things which would otherwise have taken a whole 
speech to say. These charts, which I believe they have introduced into Kan- 
sas debating cireles, they sre selling with each issue of the text. and 
should prove invaluable to high school debaters particularly.” 

Miss Hattie Osborn, college librarian, and debate coach Prof. A. E. 
leuch have also expressed themselves as proud of this authorship. And 
the school as a whole may well be proud of the results the initiative of 
these two students has brought._-The Baker Orange. 


The delegates from Wofford who attended the last national Convention 
decided that their institution was getting behind in forensics and was not 
carrying on a program worthy of its size. They went back determined to 
bring their college up to the standards set by other colleges of its size. As 
a result Wofford is this year undertaking the largest forensic program of 
its history. It has scheduled twenty debates, five of which were held before 
Clyristmas. It sent teams on trips thru Georgia and Alabama, and thru 
North Carolina and Virginia.—Old Gold and Black. 
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WHEELS WITHOUT SOULS 


By RoGer Wash, Redlands 


Winner of the last National Oratorical Contest 


> | ROBABLY you have all heard it expressed in one way or another that 
P “the sense of national honor beats high in the American heart, and 
e | : , ; ; 

that its every pulse vibrates at the mere suspicion of a stain upon 





its character.” And for myself, may I say tonight that I believe 
there are times when the most cynical of us must recognize the deep honor 
that manifests itself in our nationalism. Those times perhaps when its 
true depts are touched by the distress of a people; or when it is awakened 
from the apathy of indifference by a desperate appeal from humanity, such 
as the call of 1917. 

We can all vividly recall tonight. 
some of us perhaps with a thrill, some 
of us with a pathos carved upon our 
very souls—the splendid response of 
our nation to the aid of a humanity 
which suddenly found itself in the 
clutches of a war-maddened monarch. 

It can truly be said that when the 
sense of national honor beats high in 
the American heart; it is then that 
we glimpse the deep sympathy that lies 
hidden in the American soul. We go 
abroad and fight for humanity with all 
the courage that moral faith can en 
dow. Yes! but here is the irony of 
it all, here is where the soul of Amer- 
ica sleeps today! We go abroad and 
fight for humanity—while at home the 
curtain of our own industrial pros- 
perity hides from us a scene of hu- 
man suffering; and we are blinded 
ROGER WALSH to the tragedy of industrial slavery 

Redlands that stalks within our very gates: 





and in this blindness we stand compla- 
cently by and let the spirit of IRON rule our social life. 

The spirit of IRON! Have you seen it? I have, and it’s hard—cold- 
cruel, uncompromising with nature, unheeding of human misery; fiercely it 
consumes all that is virgin in both man and nature—crushing it into a 
molten mass of metal and then rolling it out into the wheels of industry; 
ceaselessly rolling, wheels without souls. 

What is this spirit of iron? you ask. Go with me until we can see 
like gigantic hives twin cities jutting out over the banks of the Ohio; they 
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are cities of peaks, of domes, belching forth tire and smoke like the wrath- 
ful monsters that they are. Their huge shadows overcast the yellow river 
that almost painfully stretches out between them. And over the whole 
is cast the gloom of thick fog, dispiriting and oppressive. This is Pitts- 
burgh, the heart of American industry, the stronghold of the captains 
of our industrial life-—————The iron city whose spirit moulds the life 
of our great nation. Cold as steel it stands—hard as iron, its products. 
True it stands for economic strength and national wealth. All about us 
are its benefits. But—look again. Look beneath that screen of smoke that 
hangs low over the city hiding from us its wanton toll of—human life. 

At the base of these belching monsters, ceaselessly tlow the streams of 
human ants, meeting and diverging through a thousand winding passages. 
Every nationality, every type. every age: men, women, children; tired. 
emaciated, bent with the burdens that they must bear, with no laugh but 
the painful twist of a child’s mouth over a passing dream of trees, grass 
and sparkling water. 

Toiling—toiling for a bare existence to keep body and soul together. 
Only to end a short life with their hopes shattered—their happiness crushed 

their bodies broken—broken upon the wheels of uncompromising industry. 

THIS is the spirit of iron, that I mean. THIS is how it rules and 
ruins. To these peoples America’s touch of liberty means only a furnace 
fire, destroying their happiness—consuming their hopes—a furnace fire 
in which their very bodies are cast into bessemer steel and rolled out to 
make America the world’s industrial power. 

And here is where America’s soul lies asleep, here in these pots of in- 
dustry. Some even doubt if she has a soul; though she has and we must 
prove it to them by carrying democracy into industry. This is our task. 

Yes, in time of war we see our duty clearly and our hearts respond to 
the challenge of national honor, but in time of peace we often fail to meet 
that duty squarely though it is then that the greatest problem must be 
faced; the struggle for industrial democracy. But it is then that we are 
apt to become indifferent and turn a deaf ear to the ery of the masses. In 
time of peace the soul of America fails to keep pace with our industrial 
advance, 

Is it because in time of war the leadership of our people is in the 
hands of the soldier and the statesman:—while in time of peace we must 
intrust ourselves to the captains of industry? Perhaps, but if it were so, 
it were a grievous fault and grievously are we paying for it today. Pitts- 
burgh is not an obscure example, my friends—the spirit of that iron city 
characterizes the industrial centers all over our broad land. And yet, cur- 
iously enough, we rejoice in its greatness, but turn away from its misery. 


We, who are quick to resent @ foreign thrust at our national honor, are 
»lind to this livid stain upon our character as a humanitarian power. That 
is why I say, in all earnestness of conviction, that the soul of America 
in times of peace, fails to keep pace with the industrial advance. 
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But this is not all. Out of these centers of industry our cynics, anar 
chists, and criminals are born. We are only too familiar with deprecation 
against a society upon which they place the blame for what they are. We 
cannot sanction their acts, but aren’t we forced to recognize that the apathy 
of society is largely to blame‘? 

One of these men, a slave of the system, a man whose mind and body 
have become warped behind the wheels of a planing mill became my friend 
Ile knew no happiness, no rest—-only heartache and suffering. He became 
au cynical enemy of society, and in his mania committed a crime against 
his employer. With short dispatch he was behind the bars of the state 
penitentiary, branded forever as an enemy of society. He feels that he 
has been a martyr to the cause of his fellow laborers; he feels that he is 
justified in attacking a system that all his life has exploited him. But 
how tiresome it ail is to us. Tlow easily it slips from our minds—how soon 
we forget the misery that forced him to desperation. While in his con- 
linement he broods against us—-cursing a society that ignores the needs 
of his people. 

In his despair he asked me: “Oh, where is the soul of America today 
Doesn’t she see that this industrial tragedy is the greatest of all stains 
upon her national honor-—-How long will she as a people ignore her indus 
trial slaves, and exalt her industrial monarchs?” 

Was I right when I answered “The same heart that beat high with 
national honor in 1917 is today warmed with generous impulses and noble 
cmotions if we could only moderate its lust for power, only appeal to it in 
the name of the highest aspirations that animate the human heart. If our 
people are once awakened to the true realization of this internal condition, 
they would respond as before, and a sympathetic society would replace 
industrial slavery and misery, with industrial democracy.” 

My friends, today we are 120 millions ef peoples endowed with the 
wealth of the earth, with a tradition of national honor the envy of the 
nations of KLurope. We are a country marked by the finger of God for a 
people of giunts—-and we must be such or nothing. 

And yet today throughout our broad land, blinded into indifference by 
our prosperity, we are developing a race of pigmies; men deprived of the 
higher opportunities of life. and just because—a few rule our land with 
the spirit of iron, and the rest of society looks on indifferent to their plight. 
Our task is before us! Let us answer the challenge of industry. And may 
we not rest while there is yet danger of us becoming a race of pigmies, a 
nation of wheels without souls! 

Some have caught a vision of a day when the old spirit of iron shall 
sive way to a new spirit tempered with human sympathy—a spirit born 
out of the hearts of men. But even though a few employers remedy con- 
ditions in their own factories; and even though a few social leaders are 
working in their own communities; even though these things help: the 
larger problem will never see the light of democracy until the American 


(Continued on page 141) 
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TEXAS ETA BECOMES CHAPTER 120 


’ Hi Twenty-sixth Legislature of the state of Texas took over the 
{ T private institution of the North Texas Normal College which was 
~| located in the city of Denton in 1899. Its first session as a state 
- institution was held in 19901 with Mr, J. S. Kendall as its president. Mr 
Kendall was assisted by a faculty of fourteen teachers and officers. The 
enrollment for the first year was 511 students for the regular session and 
“1 for the summer term, or a total of Tz, 

As it is now organized the North Texas State Teachers College has 
two distinct instructional divisions: the Demonstration Training School 
and the College proper. The ‘Training School includes the kindergarten 
and the eleven grades of regular public school work as organized in Texas. 
It is a laboratory and practice school under the supervision of expert 
teachers. It is fully afliliated with the state department of education, hav- 
ing at present 25 !2 affiliated units. 

The College includes the full four years of standard college work which 
ix recognized by the Association of Southern Colleges, being admitted to 
this accrediting body in 1925. It has a chapter of the Scholarship Society 
which is designated as the W. H. Bruce chapter. The purpose of the society 
is the promotion and recognition of scholarship and those elements of char- 
acter which make scholarship effective and good. 

In 1926 the Alpha Lota chapter of K A Li, a national honorary educa 
tional fraternity, was organized in the college. The purpose of the organ- 
ization is to encourage in its members a higher degree of consecration to 
social service by fostering high professional and = scholarship standards 
and recognizing outstanding service in the field of education. 

The If [ M, the national social science honor society, of which this 
college is a member, has for its purpose the encouragement in the study 
of social science and the awakening of the interest of young men and women 
in the scientific attitude toward social problems. 

Forensic societies have been maintained dy this college since its begin 
ning. There are two men's literary societies and an oratorical society, the 
eratorical society being open to both men and women. 

Instruction in oratory and public speaking consists of a critical study 
and practice in delivery of famous orations with lectures on the life and 
period of the authors and frequent drills in extemporaneous speaking. Four- 
teen courses are now being offered in this work. 

There are now more than one hundred members of the faculty of the 
long session and one hundred and fifty members of the short session. Most 
of these instructors have Master’s degrees and many of them have their 
Doctor’s degree. The student enrollment has increased from 732 in 1901 
1902 to 4686 in 1926-1927. Of this number 219 received degrees in the 
session of 1926-1927. 

The college grounds, including the campus and athletic field, consist 
of a tract of twenty-four acres. Much has heen done to beautify the eampus, 
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though one of the most attractive features is the large number of natural 
oaks that have been left where nature planted them. There are many 
shady nooks on the campus that are dear to those that come and go from 
year to year. 

There are eight main buildings consisting of a modern science building 
that was constructed at the cost of $40,000: a library building that cost 
$50,000; a manual arts-home economics Duilding was erected at the cost 
of $90,000; and an educational building at a cost of $80,000; a heating plant 
and manual art building at a cost of $40,000; and in 1923 the present admin- 
istration was erected to replace the old building. It is a large three floor. 
fire-proof building, containing administrative offices, class rooms and a com 
modious auditorium with a seating capacity of about 3,000. It was erected 
at a cost of $300,000. The valuation of the institution, according to the 
audit of August 31, 1926, was $1,210,720.07. 

The school has had five presidents during its entire history. Pro- 
fessor J. C. Chilton was president until he sold the school in 1894 to 
Professor Minter B. Terrill. Professor Terrill remained president until 
the state assumed control in 1901. At that time Professor J. S. Kendall 
was elected and served until his death in 1906. Dr. W. H. Bruce who 
was elected to succeed him continued as president until his resignation in 
1923. Dr. R. L. Marquis was selected to succeed Dr, Bruce, and is the 
present incumbent. 





NORTH TEXAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE DEBATERS, 1926 
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PKD ENTERS A NEW STATE 


HE Idaho Alpha chapter—national number 121—of If K A was duly 
T installed at the College of Idaho November 19, 1927. This being 
> the Alpha chapter in Idaho, it might be well to acquaint the readers 
—=—— of THE ForRENSIC, especially those living in the East and Middle West, 
of the location and environment of this chapter, “in this wilderness of sage- 
brush and sand.” 

The College of Idaho is located at Caldwell, Idaho, in the Boise valley 
* in the southwestern part of the state. It is some thirty miles west of 
Boise city, the capital of the state, and about the same distance east of 

the Idaho-Oregon state line. 

The state of Idaho is a large state, containing some 84.000 square miles 
of surface of various kinds—mountains and trees, plains, sagebrush, grease- 
wood, alkali, sand, rivers and lakes. Should one add together the areas 
of New York, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and 
Connecticut, one would have approximately the area of Idaho. The main 
range of the Rocky mountains, called the Bitter Root, forms the eastern 
boundary of the state, Detween Idaho and Montana, from Canada to 
Yellowstone National Park. To the west of the Rockies lie the great 
forests of Idaho. These mountains and forests spread westward through 
central Idaho across to Washington and Oregon, this impassible region being 
traversed by the Salmon River. In this manner Idaho is divided into the 
north and the south. 

Northern Idaho is often referred to as the Pan Handle. There is 
located our state university at Moscow, and eleven miles west of Moscow 
| over in the state of Washington is the State College of Washington at 
Pullman, where our first vice president, W. H. Veatch, is teaching. The 
Lewiston State Normal is operating at Lewiston, Idaho, a few miles to the 
south of Moscow. Lumbering, mining and wheat growing are leading indus- 
tries of northern Idaho. 

Southern Idaho is distinctly desert as compared with northern Idaho, 
where irrigation is not required. Irrigation is made possible in southern 
Idaho by the waters of the mighty Snake River and its tributaries. This 
great river—the largest tributary to the Columbia—has its rise in and 
iround the Yellowstone National Park, flows south and southwest, then turns 
west across the state, then north, forming the boundary between Idaho and 
Oregon. 

Toward the eastern part of southern Idaho is the University of Idaho- 
Southern Branch-—at Pocatello. North of Pocatello is Ricks College at 
Rexburg. In central southern Idaho is Albion State Normal School at 
Albion, and Gooding College at Gooding. In western southern Idaho is the 
Northwest Nazarene College at Nampa, and the College of Idaho at Caldwell. 

This part of Idaho has been made productive by irrigation from the 
Boise and Payette rivers. The waters of the Boise are stored in the Arrow 
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CAMPUS VIEW OF COLLEGE OF IDAHO 


Nearest building, right, Voorhees Hall, men’s dormitory. Central building, Sterry 


Hall, main recitation building. Between Voorhees and Sterry under the trees may 
be seen Strahom Library, where {1K A was installed Novernber 19. At extreme 
left in line with flag pole is Finney Hall, women’s dormitory. Blatchlev Hall is 


just bevond Finney Hall, but cannct be seen because of the trees. 


Rock Reservoir, formed by the Arrow Rock Dam, and in a large artificial 
lake known as Lake Lowell. Having thus oriented ourselves we shall 
proceed to facts about the College of Idaho. 

The College of Idaho opened its doors for instruction and registered 
its first students October 7, 1891—this was one year before the State Uni- 
versity at Moscow opened. We have, therefore, the unique distinction of 
being the “first college in Idaho” in time. In importance, however, we 
stand second, the university being first. 

For years the college gave academic instruction only—the number of 
high schools were so few at that time that those prepared for college and 
disposed to go were few in number. In 1906, however, a freshman class 
appeared; 1911 gave us our first college graduating class: in 1919 the last 
preparatory class graduated and the Preparatory Department was discon- 
tinued to make room for the growing college. 

The College of Idaho is not attempting to do university work, nor is 
it attempting to do graduate work, nor yet does it care to do business college 
work. It maintains the regular four years college course. The graduating 
class is around fifty in number, while the student body is about 400. The 
college is ¢o-educational, a church school of the Presbyterian denomination. 
One of the outstanding features of this college is that—with all the hardships 
of pioneer life—it has, after the first opening—begun instruction in Sep- 
tember and continued it to June, nine months each year, and every year 
since 1891. The Oregon Short Line Railroad opened for traffic in 1884. 
In 18838 Robert E. Stahorn started Caldwell, making his survey from the 
grade stakes of the O. S. L., and within eight years after the town and 
Railroad were surveyed the College of Idaho was giving instruction. Before 


Idaho was admitted to the Union as a state (July 5, 1890) this college was 
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planned, and opened the second year of statehood. In IS90, the year of 
admission, the census shows less than 90,006 population. Those were the 
days of real pioneering when it took sacrifice and grit of the best quality. 

The reason for this remarkable record is due chiefly to the College of 
Idaho's one and only president, William Judson Boone. Like a relative 
of his—Daniel Boone of Kentucky——President Boone has powerful endur- 
ance, quite an essential characteristic of the pioneer. Besides being tough 
he is well grounded in a good purpose—unselfish and kindly. Furthermore, 
he exercises good judgment, and adds to that his ability te live in this 
world with his neighbors at peace. He is now in his thirty-seventh year as 
president of the college—a dean among college presidents and he may be 
good for thirty-seven more years—-who knows‘? 

But the pioneering is passing. While Idaho had less than $0,000) in 
1890, the census estimate for 1927 is 500,000.) The endowment fund is 
approaching the half-million mark. Friends are supporting the college 
It is well spoken of where it is known. 

Debating was one of the early activities of the college. It was carried 
on vigorously in the old prep school and has been conspicuous since the 
college put on college “togs.”) Our record has been consistent, though not 
brilliant. 

One of the greatest handicaps has been distance. The nearest college 
to the west is Whitman College. 311 miles by rail: the University of Idaho 
is 438 miles by train. To the east for years no college was nearer than 
Utah. Now Gooding and Northwest Nazarene are helping us out. Our 
forensie relations with Gooding College started in 1920, soon after it opened, 
and last year we opened with N. N. ©. So it has happened that we have 
taken on about every college or university that has come though town, big 
or little. 

We are congratulating ourselves upon getting a chapter of IT K A here 
and renew our consecration to the work in forensics 


(Continued from page 136) 


people as a WHOLE are awakened from the apathy of their indifference 
until the spark of sympathy and understanding in the American heart is 
fanned into action. And it is to this heart of America that I appeal tonight 

the heart that answered the challenge of 1917,—the heart that once roused 
will not rest until Democracy is carried into industry, and the whole 
system is animated with a human soul. Then, perhaps, may we fulfill our 
hestiny and become A PEOPLE OF GIANTS! 
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EDWIN MARKHAM AT MINNESOTA 
ALPHA 


Ire HEN the Minnesota Alpha chapter of Pi Kappa Delta at Macalester 
w College, St. Paul, heard that Edwin Markham was in Minneapolis 
{ 4) on his lecture tour this fall, and that he would give lectures through- 
—— out the twin cities during that time, it decided that, with a national 
convention in the near future, it might be wise to use this as a means for 
raising money to finance a delegation. 

A reservation of one of the several possible dates for the lecture was 
made, and committees began to plan a mode of campaign. Large printed 
posters carrying a picture of the poet, and all necessary data concerning 





EDWIN MARKHAM AND MINNESOTA ALPHA CHAPTER 
OF PIKAPPA DELTA 


Mimeographed posteards were sent to college trustees and alumni who 
resided in the twin cities, notifying them that tickets for the lecture might 
be reserved by mail or secured at the door the night of the lecture. 

Posters had been placed in and about the college buildings several days 
before the actual sale of tickets began. Each Pi Kappa Delta member 
was given ten tickets, with recourse to many more, and finally a table and 
ticket seller were stationed in the front hall of the main building. An 
nouncement of the lecture was made in chapel and emphasized by the 
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his lecture, were placed in stores, churches, and schools, and an offer was 
made to reserve blocks of seats for students of other schools who desired 
to come in a body. 

president of the college. John Cary Acheson. The list of faculty members 
was divided and assigned to individuals for personal approach. Tickets 
for Malcaster faculty and all high school, college, or university students 
were 50 cents. All other tickets were $1. 

The sale of tickets was not all that might have been desired, but there 
was the usual depleted state of the student pocket-book to contend with, 
ind also the fact that this was one among several lectures that Edwin 
Markham was giving in the cities. 

Immediately before the lecture a group picture was taken of the Pi 
Kappa Delta members, the college president, and the distinguished poet. 

The lecture was given in the largest room of the main building, famili- 
arly known as the Studio. The lecture itself was most enjoyable, with 
an introduction concerning early poets and the beginnings of poetry, fol- 
lowed by a recital of Mr. Markham’'s poetry, old and new. 

Financially for Pi Kappa Delta the lecture was not very suecessful: 
little remained after the lecturer’s fees of $100 had been subtracted. How- 
ever, from a philosophical standpoint, it might have been worse, for it was 
the chapter's first attempt to raise money, and oue of the first attempts to 
bring a paid lecturer to the college upon such a basis. 


TENNESSEE BETA, TUSCULUM COLLEGE 


Greeneville, Tennessee 


In compliance to the Constitutional provision Article V, Division A, 15, 
there is given herewith a brief survey of the activities of the Tennessee 
Beta chapter: 

This year the chapter is sponsoring the annual contest in original ora- 
tory, which is to be held December 9th. Besides this, it has organized and 
is sponsoring two new literary societies on the campus, both of which are 
functioning successfully. One of these societies is for women and _ the 
other for men; both societies are laying stress on debating. 

Besides the regular list of colleges debated each year by Tusculum, 
there have been added two others. One of the debates is for men with 
the University of Florida; and the other is for women with Centre College, 
Kentucky. These two debates are being looked forward to with interest. 

As a means of raising money to send delegates to the National Pi 
Kappa Delta Convention held in Tiffin, Ohio, the society here is to give 

dramatic production in February. 

The society is very enthusiastic concerning the Convention; and hopes 
to send a good delegation there. ALEXANDER Suoun, President. 
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The Editor’s Personal Page 


Where inconsistencics cease from troubling and logic is al rest. 


* ok * 


What in me is dark, 
Ilumine; what is low, raise and support: 
That to the height of this great argument 
I may assert eternal Providence 
And justify the ways of God to men 
Viliou, Paradise Lost. 
* * 2 


A man usually accomplishes in an argument the thing he attempts *o 
accomplish, altho it may surprise him to Know it. Most people think thes 
engage in an argument to change the opinion of the other fellow, but in 
reality their chief effort frequently is to air their own views. Their op- 
ponent, offended, sticks stubbornly to his own opinion. Some people argue 
to display their own skill. ‘They usually have to be content with having 
done this, because such displays seldom bring results. If your desire is to 
change opinion, get action, or discover truth, all your other efforts should 
be subordinated to that. You cannot reason with a man you have insulted 
nor make a follower out of one whose logic and knowledge you have rid 
iculed. 

* 

“A Quaker friend informed me I was not content with being in the 
right when discussing any point, but had to be overbearing and insolent 
about it—of which he convinced me by mentioning several instances. En 
deavoring to cure myself of this fault, which I now realized had lost me 
many an argument, I made the following rule: to forbear all direct con- 
tradictions of the sentiments of others and all over-positive assertions ot 
my own. Thereafter, when another asserted something I thought an 
error, I denied myself the pleasure of contradicting him abruptly, and 
showing immediately some absurdity in his proposition. Instead, I began 
by observing that in certain cases or circumstances his opinion would be 
right, but in the present case there appeared or seemed to me some dif- 
ference, etc. 

“T soon found the advantage of this change in my manner, The 
conversations I engaged in went on more pleasantly. The modest way 
in which I proposed my opinions procured them a readier reception and less 
contradiction. I had less mortification when I was found to be in the 
wrong, and I more easily prevailed upon others to give up their mistakes 
and join with me when I happened to be right. To my new tactics I think 
it principally owing that I had early such weight with my fellow citizens 
when I proposed new institutions, or alterations in the old, and so much 
influence in public councils when I became: a member. For I was but 
a bad speaker, never eloquent, subject to much hesitation and my choice 
of words hardly correct in language—and yet I carried my points.” 

—BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


Quoted by Borden and Busse, “How to Win an Argument. 
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WHY YOUR CHAPTER SHOULD HAVE A DELEGATE AT THE 
SEVENTH NATIONAL CONVENTION 


First: It will be one of the largest student conferences of the year. There 
will be over 400 delegates. 

Second: It will be one of the most important and helpful forensic con- 
ferences ever held. Men of national importance in the forensic world 
will be there. 

Third: Over 100 colleges will be represented. 

Fourth: There will be national tournaments in oratory, extemporaneous 
speaking, and debate which will bring together the leading student 
speakers of the country. 

Fifth: The business of the society for the next two years will be trans- 
acted. The chapter which does not share in this is reaping the bene- 
fits of the organization without contributing towards its support. 

Sixth: Unless a chapter is there it will have nothing to say about the 
policy of the society for the next two years. The society may enact 
rules which a chapter may not like. 

Seventh: It will select the place for the next convention. If you are not 
there you cannot help to hold the next Convention at a place suitable 
to you. 

Eighth: ‘The sacrifice and effort which sending a delegate will require 
will stimulate your chapter. 

Ninth: No chapter that really wants to be represented needs to miss the 
convention. Other chapters are doing heroic things to send their 
delegates. Why not your chapter? 
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Tenth: Your delegation can carry back to your campus the benefits which 
will flow from the Convention and put them to work improving 
your own forensics. Unless you have a delegation at this convention, 
you will share only indirectly in the advantages coming from the 
largest and, we hope, the best and most serviceable conference on 
intercollegiate forensics ever held. 


ARE YOU IN DANGER OF LOSING YOUR CHARTER? 


rv7i/HE business of Il K A is carried on by its national conventions which 
are held every two years. Without these conventions the society 
could not exist, for they adopt its policies, select its national offi- 
cers, and direct its activities. It is therefore the duty of every 
chapter to attend these conventions and to take some share in the work 
of the organization. The chapter which does not do this is living on 
charity, for it receives the benefits of the efforts and sacrifices of the 
other chapters without contributing anything to keep the society a going 
concern. 





Because a few chapters have not understood this and have taken 
the attitude that whether or not they attend is a personal matter which 
concerns them alone, the Fifth National Convention passed some amend- 
ments to the constitution which require a chapter to attend at least every 
other convention to hold its charter. This was not voted in the sense 
that it was a penalty on any chapter, but out of the feeling that a chapter 
which does not attend the conventions misses the best that the society can 
contribute to the betterment of its forensic activities, and the conviction 
that the society could not be 100 per cent efficient unless each chapter 
was doing its share. 

The society has no desire to lose any of the chapters it has. It takes 
great pride in the fact that it has lost only two chapters during its life, 
a record which can be approached by few honorary or social fraternities. 
It does not feel that the obligation thus imposed is an unreasonable one 
But lest any chapter should overlook this it prints below the sections of 
the constitution which apply to attendance on the convention. The names 
of the chapters required by these provisions to attend the coming con- 
vention were printed in the October Forensic, 

Article 5, Division A, Section 13: Any chapter failing to have a 
delegate at the first national convention after the granting of its charter, 
or any chapter failing to have a delegate at two consecutive conventions 
shall have its charter suspended. Any charter thus suspended can be 
regranted only by action of a national convention before which some 
delegate of the institution appears in person. 

Article 9, Section 2: All institutions petitioning for a chapter of 
Pi Kappa Delta shall obligate themselves to send a delegate to the first 
National Convention following the granting of their petition. 
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A ONE HUNDRED PER CENT CONVENTION 


Every chapter should be represented at the national convention and 
every chapter which desires to be represented can be. Whether or not a 
chapter is represented does not depend upon distance, because most of 
the distant chapters are planning to have delegates at the Convention. 
It is not a matter of the size of the institution, for many of our sinallest 
institutions have always been represented. 

About twenty chapters have given benefit plays to raise convention 
funds. One sold tickets for a benefit motion picture play in cooperation 
with a local theatre. The institution in some cases has appropriated a 
sufficient sum to send the delegation. One chapter brought Edwin Mark- 
ham to the campus for an evening program. A musical program was 
produced by another. The delegates in many of the chapters were re- 
quired to pay a part of the expenses themselves. 

All that has been necessary is the desire of the chapter to send a 
delegate. Ways and means are easily found. The very effort of raising 
the fund is a stimulus to the chapter. Every chapter should want to put 
its own institution in touch with what is best in intercollegiate forensics. 
It will certainly be rewarded for the effort. ; 


SEND US YOUR COLLEGE PAPER 


NATIONAL organization must keep in touch with its chapters. 
One of the best services it can render is to keep the chapters in 
touch wtih each other. Each one then can learn what the others 
are doing and profit accordingly. It costs some organizations a 
large sum of money to do this thru the more expensive means of traveling 
secretaries and elaborate reports. An investigation made a few years azo 
by another honorary organization disclosed the fact that P K 4 has main- 
tained a larger chapter roll with fewer suspended chapters and at a much 





lower expense than any other similar organization which was investigated. 
Our national organization has no visiting secretaries and requires no 
regular or burdensome reports. At slight expense and with little bother 
to the individual chapters it keeps in touch with their activities thru the 
medium of the college paper. 

In order to preserve this line of contact with its chapters, the society 
wrote into its constittuion a clause requiring each chapter to supply the 
editor of the Forensic with its college paper. (National Constitution, 
Article V, Division A, Section 15, page 11.) Since the first of the year 
the editor has been sending out letters to the chapters notifying them 
that they should send their papers. A fine of a dollar a month is assessed 
against those chapters failing to comply with this requirement. The na- 
tional society wishes to avoid these fines. They do not atone for the 
break in contact and are only employed as a means of emphasizing this 
clause of the constitution. 
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It is assumed that no chapter wilfully disregards this obligation to 
supply its college paper. Sometimes a notice is turned in to the college 
editor, but the Forensic does not get on the mailing list. When a fine 
notice is sent, the chapter is surprised to learn that the paper is not being 
received. 

While the college paper furnishes the most regular and satisfactory 
method of keeping in touch with the forensic activities of each institution, 
the Forensic does not wish to insist that the paper be sent if the 
chapters find this difficult. It is willing to accept other sources of foren- 
sic news. If a chapter will agree to supply the editor once a month with a 
letter giving the news, the requirements of the constitution will be con 
sidered as satisfied. 

No papers were received from the following chapters during either 
November or December and the fines against them for each of these 
months have been reported to the National Treasurer and must be paid 
into his office. 


Arkansas North Carolina 

Beta, Ouachita. Beta, Wake Forest. 
California Ohio 

Beta, Occidental. Alpha, Baldwin-Wallace. 
Illinois Delta, Akron. 

Alpha, Illinois Wesleyan. Oklahoma 

Delta, Bradley. Alpha, Agricultural College. 
Kansas Beta, Tulsa. 

Epsilon, Wichita. Zeta, Oklahoma Women. 
Michigan Tennessee 

Zeta, Detroit. Beta, Maryville. 
Minnesota Texas 

Beta, St. Olaf. Zeta, North Texas Normal. 
Missouri Wisconsin 

Alpha, Westminster. Beta, Carroll. 
Nebraska 

Alpha, Wesleyan. 


The following chapters evidently had the Forensic on the mailing 
list of their college paper at the first of the year, but it has since been 
dropped, as no papers were received during December. 


Illinois Montana 

Beta, Eureka. Beta, State. 
Indiana Ohio 

Alpha, Franklin. Delta, Hiram. 
lowa Zeta, Marietta. 

Mu, Drake. South Carolina 
Kansas Alpha, Wofford. 

Beta, Washburn. Gamma, Newberry. 
Kentucky South Dakota 

Beta, Centre. Alpha-Wesleyan. 
Minnesota Wisconsin 

Epsilon, St. Thomas. Alpha, Ripon. 
Missouri 

Beta, Park. 
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In some cases the trouble may arise because the college paper is 
incorrectly addressed or sent to some other national officer. It should 
be mailed to 

Alfred Westfall, Editor 
The ForeNsIc 

529 S. Meldrum 

Fort Collins, Colorado. 


CONVENTION COMMITTEES 


Chapter: W. H. Veatch, Chairman, 706 Campus, Pullman, Wash- 
ington. 

Interchapter Relations: J. D. Menchhofer, Michigan State College, 
East Lansing. 

Constitutional Amendments: Charles A. Marsh, Chairman, Univer- 
sity of California, Southern Branch; Professor H. B. Summers, Kansas 
State Agricultural College; P. Casper Harvey, William Jewell College. 

If you have any suggestions which should go to these committees, 
send them in now so that the committees may have plenty of time to eon- 
sider them. 


OUR NATIONAL CONSTITUTION 


Our National Constitution is our highest law. It outlines the con 
ditions under which we operate. Upon its provisions depends our welfare 
as a national organization. Our Constitution should not be tampered with 
nor amended without due respect for its authority and importance. 

However, the society has never hesitated to correct or modify its con 
stitution when new conditions have demanded a change. It may be that 
it should again be amended at the coming Convention. 

Kach chapter is requested to study the National Constitution carefully 
to see what changes, if any, should be made. Any proposed amendments 
should be sent to Professor Charles A, Marsh, chairman of the Constitutional 
Amendment committee, as soon as possible in order to give his committee 
sufficient time to study them. 


His address is given elsewhere in this issue. 


WATCH US GROW 


The last membership card, No. 7491, was issued to Miss Thelma Pearl 
Chitwood, North Texas State Normal College. Miss Ruby Walker of the 
same institution purchased the last key, No. 5242. 
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THE PERSONNEL OF THE DEBATE TEAMS 


“Can we enter a team for the affirmative and another for the nega- 
tive if we have the men at the Convention, or must each team debate both 
sides of the question?” writes one of our debate coaches. In. order to 
be fair to all, the national council has ruled that each team must be pre- 
pared to debate both sides of the question and the drawing will be seeded 
after the first preliminary to compel a team on each debate to take the 
side opposite to the one it last debated as far as this is possible. 

An institution can enter more than one team if it desires to. Also, 
the personnel of the team may be changed for any debate, but these 
changes must be announced before the side for the debate is drawn in 
order to prevent a coach using certain men for one side of the question 
and others for the other side. This provision is to take care of the coach 
who has three or more men at the tournament and who wishes to give 
each one an opportunity to debate. It is the desire of the national council 
to make it possible for the maximum number of people to take part iv 
the speech contests. 

*x x 4 * 


DO NOT ENTER MORE THAN ONE LINE OF COMPETITION 


Because there will be a large nuinber entered in the different contests 
of the Convention, and because it will be difficult to get thru all of the 
preliminaries and finals in the time allowed, it will be necessary to schedule 
contests in the various events at the same time. This will make it prac- 
tically impossidle for one person to compete in more than one branch of 
forensics. With the competition as keen as it will be, it is unlikely that a 
contestant can make a good showing in more than one line. The physical 
demands alone on those who go thru the preliminaries and finals which 
will be erowded into the few days of the Convention make it too much 
for one individual to compete in more than one line. In case one person 
is entered in say both oratory and debate, and two contests are scheduled 
at the same time. the program cannot be held up and the contestant will 
be compelled to forfeit in the contest he cannot attend, 

For this renson delegates are advised not to enter more than one con 


test. 


HELP FOR THE EXTEMPORANEOUS SPEAKER 


All who are planning to enter extemporaneous speaking contests 
should have a copy of the booklet on “Self-cultivation in Extemporaneous 
Speaking,’’ by Professor Glenn Cark of Minnesota Alpha, Macalester Col- 
lege. It is the classic in its ‘field, brief, logical and helpful. The book is 
well known, widely used, and highly recommended. It is published by 
the Minnesota Alpha chapter of Pi Kappa Delta and sells for twenty-five 


cents. 





RECENT BOOKS REVIEWED 


Intercollegiate Debates, Volume VILL. Edited by Egbert Ray Nichols. New 
York, Noble & Noble, 1927. Vp. VITT-465. $2.50. 


Those who are familiar with the first volumes of the series of /nter- 
collegiate Debates edited by Professor Nichols will be glad to know that he 
has resumed their publication after the interruption which followed the 
war. Professor Nichols’ long acquaintance with intercollegiate forensics and 
his contact with debating thru his connection with Pi Kappa Delta, of which 
he was the principal founder and is still one of the national officers, as 
well as his previous experience in editing debates, make him one of the 
best qualified men in the country for this task. This recent volume is well 
up to the standard he has maintained in the others. 

This volume contains the complete affirmative, negative, and rebuttal 
speeches of nine debates. They deal with recent debate questions, Prohibi- 
flon, Child Labor (two debates). Recognition of the Soviet Government. 
The Power of the Supreme Court to Declare Legislation Unconstitutional. 
Japanese Immigration, League of Nations, Declaration of War by Popular 
Vote, and Uniform Marriage and Divorce Laws. There is a good bibliography 
with each debate. 

The debates selected are all good examples of intercollegiate debating. 
The two on Child Labor are the debates which won the men’s and women's 
tournament at the national Pi Kappa Delta tournament. The one on the 
League of Nations was between Oxford and Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege. The others have been selected because they have won in district or 
state conferences. or because of the high standard of debating maintained 
by the colleges giving them. It is interesting from the standpoint of Pi 
Kappa Delta to note that Oxford, Willamette, and the University of British 
Columbia are the only institutions represented which do not have chapters 
of this society. 


While this volume should be praised for its judicious and comprehensive 


«lection of debate questions. it can be censured for its lack of geographical 


distribution. England and Canada are represented, but only seven of our 
own states. Kansas institutions appear in four debates and California col- 
leges in three. Wisconsin, Illinois, South Dakota, Texas, and Oregon are 
the other states which appear. Without going into any question of the 
relative merits of debating in various states, it seems only fair to state that 
more cosmopolitian representation would give the volume a wider appeal, 
and make it a more accurate cross section of debating thruout the nation 
without lowering its standard. 

This volume should be placed on the shelves of the libraries of all 
colleges seriously attempting to help their students in forensics by keeping 
them in touch with the best debating. 
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llow to Win an Argument. By Richard C. Borden and Alvin C. Busse 
New York, Harper and Brothers. 1926. Pp. 166. $2. 


This book is unique in that, it attempts the application of the principles 


of argumentation rather than their exposition. It sets forth six very ele- 
mentary principles of argumentation and then presents two versions of. fic- 
tious arguments; in the first version these principles are ignored and the 
argument ends in failure; in the revised version they are followed to as- 
tonishing success. These dialogs which constitute the chief part of the 
book display considerable interest and ingenuity. 

The book is divided into three sections. The first twenty pages give a 
statement of principles. ‘The next one hundred show how a poor argument 
can be improved when the principles recommended are employed. The final 
section gives exercises for practice. 

This book will commend itself more to the man outside of educational 
circles than to the serious student of argumentation. The six principles 
it is based on are of such an elementary nature as to belong as much to 
the province of courtesy as to the field of the argument. Don’t do all the 
talking, don’t interrupt, avoid a belligerent attitude. inquire before you 
attack, restate your opponent’s argument in your own words, and avoid 
digressions are worth while suggestions, but some of them are matters ot 
good taste. A clean face and neat clothes will also help to win arguments 

This book combines good suggesfions on etiquette and argument and 
will fit into the office better than the classroom. 


The Art of Argument. By Warold FF. Graves and Carle B. Spotts. New 
York, Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1927. Pp. ix 298. $2. 


An attempt to give a broad application of the art of argumentation rather 
than an intensive study of its principles is the justification for this book 
offered by its authors. It opens with a general survey of the problems ot 
the argument and ends with the problem of getting action. The treatment 
of the subject matter is clear and easily grasped. It is an attempt to 
popularize and render more accessible the abstract principles contained in 
more elaborate treatises on the subject. 

The book begins with the usual analysis of the problem, treats of the 
discovery of evidence and its employment, and takes up the problem ot 
presentation and the task of securing action. Each chapter is followed with 
au set of exercises devised to afford training in the application of the prin- 
ciples studied. It is well written and easily read. 

If one accepts the definition with which it begins, the rest follows. But 
the student of argumentation would probably not admit that “argument is 
the art of iniluencing other persons to accept our beliefs, or to act upon 


the basis of such beliefs.” In actual practice, argument is too often this 
very thing, That is one reason why so much argument is fruitless. Theoret- 


ically the justification of argument must be in its effort to discover the 
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truth. While these definitions may lie close together, they lead by diverg- 
ing paths to results that are wide apart. In a textual treatment of such 
a subject it is necessary that the right start be made. 

This text is well adapted to classroom use as it is based on the ex- 
perience of several years in the teaching of argumentation. It will prove 
of most value to the teacher of a brief course combining theory and practice, 
public speaking and argumentation. 


ties 
WHAT IS A GOOD SPEECH? 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC SPEAKING—HANOVER, N, H. 


Dean William A. Hamilton, March 14, 1927. 
College of William and Mary, 

Williamsburg, Va. 

Dear Sir: 

I thank you for the invitation to write an article for the Seroll; but 
find nothing on my chest pressing for utterance. I fear I shall have to de- 
cline. I am sure the Editor must have a preference for articles with some 
meat in them. 

How would it do to start a debate on what is a good speech? I have 
nothing to contribute, but should like to read the discussion. Rather late 
I have awakened to the fact that I do not know the answer; but simply 
know when I like a speech. The point was forced upon us by an advanced 
student who pressed home the fact that Burke rarely was on the winning 
side. The answer is obvious; but that question remains, How can we tell 
that a given speech is good? 

There are teachers, rather more given to spontaneous combustion than 
I, who might reel off answers in short order. Yours very truly, 

J. A. WINANS. 
The Literary Seroll of Phi Delta Gamma. 


Frank Watson won the extempore contest at Redlands for the second 
time and will again represent California Alpha in the state contest.—The 
U. of R. Campus. 

Interclass debates between both the men and the women of the fresh- 
man and sophomore classes are held at Redlands. This year the question 
discussed was, Resolved, that a nation with an advanced civilization is 
justified in forcing its civilization on an inferior people. The negative won 
in both debates.—The U. of R. Campus. 


‘Professor Nichols, national historian, took one of the leading parts 
in the INK A play produced at California Alpha.—The U. of R. Campus. 


Redlands co-eds proved that the influence of modern advertising is 
detrimental to public welfare against the opposition of Pomona.—The U. of 
R. Campus. 
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The AT® fraternity won the interfraternity debating tournament at 
Iowa Epsilon.—The Simpsonian, 

Western State debaters have scheduled debates with North Dakota 
and Wyoming universities.—Top O° the World, 


Colorado Beta produced “The Patsy” two nights for a Convention fund. 
The play .was well attended.—Teachers’ College Mirror. 


Miss Harriet Smith won the Cleaver debate medal which is annually 
awarded to the best debater at the College of Idaho.—The College Coyote. 


Upper Iowa and Luther divided a duel debate on the KA question. 
The home team, the negative in each case, won the audience decision.- 
The Collegian. 

Roger Dooley, the scoring star of the Iowa Football Conference, won 
the oratorical contest at Iowa Eta with the oration The New Patriotism.— 
The Upper Iowa Collegian, 


A series of women’s intersociety debates at Morningside on the IK A 
question resulted in an even break between the affirmative and negative. 
The Collegian Reporter. 


Upper Iowa and Luther divided a dual debate on the IT KA question. 
The home team, the negative in each case, won the audience decision.—The 
Collegian, 


College of the Pacific opened its forensic season with an open forum 
debate with the University of Nevada on a resolution declaring democracy 
a mistaken sentiment.—TV'he Pacific Weekly. 

The College of the Pacific met the Cambridge debaters. The question 
discussed was: Resolved, that the power of the press has increased, is in- 
creasing, and should be diminished.—The Pacific Weekly. 


The women of the Los Angeles branch of the University of California 
won from Redlands, Whittier, Pomona, and Occidental in their debates on 
the effect of modern advertising on public welfare.—The California Grizzly. 

Kansas Theta at Pittsburg staged an open forum debate with Kansas 
Aggies on the MecNary-Haugen bill at which the debaters from fifteen or 
more high schools who were competing in a tournament on the same ques- 
tion were guests of honor.—The Collegio. 

Colorado Alpha, the Aggies, will help to entertain the Colorado debat- 
ing conference consisting of six Colorado institutions. The debaters will 
assemble in Fort Collins and Greeley for a series of debates in which each 
institution meets each of the others. The question of limiting college at- 
tendance and the II KA question will be used—The Rocky Mountain Col- 
legian. 

Resolved, that the foreign policy of the United States as administered 
under President Coolidge’s term of office, with reference to Nicaragua, 
Mexico, and the other South American states, is not entitled to genera) 
public approval is the question in which Connecticut and Rhode Island Ag- 
gies divided honors. the negative winning in each case—-The Connecticut 
Campus. 
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Centenary is getting un- 
derway with some promis- 
ing new men competing for 
places on her teams.—The 
Conglomerate. 


Herbert Johnson was 
selected to represent Gus- 
tavus Adolphus in the state 
oratorical contest. The 
Gustavian Weekly, 


Professor C. L. Bane of 
College of Emporia repre- 
sented Kansas Iota at the 
meeting of debate coaches 
held in Kansas City—(Col- 
lege Life. 


For the benefit of the 
high schools which are de- 
hating the McNary-Haugen 
bill in Kansas this year, 
Bethany and Kansas Ag- 
gies staged two debates, 
one at Marysville and the 
other a radio debate over 
the Aggies’ broadcasting 
station. By agreement, each 
team was to consist of one JOHN G. FREEMAN 


experienced debater and Minnesota Epsilon 
two beginners The Beth- President of the Student Body 
any Messenger. College of St. Thomas 


Michigan State is planning to meet Kansas State at Jackson under the 
auspices of the Jackson Chamber of Commerce and the Michigan State 
alumni chapter there.—Michigan State Nevis. 


Faculty and students, under the direction of the Y. M. C. A. debated 
the question, “Should Colleges Educate?” at Michigan State. Professor 
Hunt of the Zoology department and Mace Fisher, a student, argued the 
affirmative against Coach Barney Traynor and Tom Ramsdell, a member 
of the debating squad. It was a question of scholarship against activities. 
Judge C. B. Collingwood of the Circuit Court presided. An open forum fol- 
lowed the debate.—Michigan State News. 


J. Harry Adams speaking on Imperialism, and Miss Alleen Gates, a fresh- 
man who spoke on Wilson’s Challenge, won the men’s and women’s oratorical 
contests at Michigan State Normal.—The Normal College News, 


A national organization recently gave a very comprehensive rating of 
the teachers colleges of the country. It is interesting that the three ranked 
highest were all II KA institutions, Michigan Normal, Kansas Teachers of 
Emporia, and Colorado. Illinois Normal, another II K A institution, ranked 
fifth. North Texas, Northern of South Dakota, and Kearney of Nebraska 
all appeared among the first twenty-five—The Normal College News. 
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Macalester and St. Olaf debated th4 abolition of intercollegiate athletics 
in a dual no-decision debate.—The Mac Weekly. 

Gustavus Adolphus opened its forensic season with a dual no-decision 
contest with Waldorf College on the IT K A question.—The Gustavian Week- 
ly. 


Missouri Gamma has scheduled a radio debate with Missouri Wesleyan, 
besides twenty other debates with Missouri, Kansas, and more distant in- 
stitutions.—The Central Collegian. 


Phillips Beedon, who delivered the oration, “Democratic Ideal of Hero,” 
won the oratorical contest at Macalester and will represent Minnesota Alpha 
in the state contest.—7The Mac Weekly. 

William Jewell debated Missouri University December 13 on the prop- 
osition that the Republican party be returned to power in national affairs 
for the next four years. The Jewell debaters supported the Republican side. 

The William Jewell Student. 


Minnesota Gamma conducts a freshman oratorical contest for both the 
men and the women. This year “One Nation, One Language, One People,” 
given by Margaret Benson won the women's contest, and “Big Brother’ pre- 
sented by Theodore LeVander won the men's.—The Gustavian Weekly. 

Colorado Beta ranked fifth in scholarship among organizations on the 
campus of Colorado Teachers. ‘This is a good showing when the fact that 
its members carried a larger average number of hours than those of any 
of the organizations ranking above it is taken into consideration.—Th« 
Teachers College Mirror. 

Quite a number of II K A coaches attended the meeting of the Association 
of the Teachers of Speech held in Cincinnati during the holidays. Profes- 
sor H. D. Hopkins of Heidelberg had a place on the program. He spoke of 
the influence of the honorary forensic societies. Second Vice President J. 
D. Menchhofer of Michigan State attended, as did also George R. R. Pflaum 
of Kansas Teachers of Emporia, and a number of others. 

Strenuous initiations are in order at Minnesota Gamma. One neophyte 
stood on the steps of the main building during a rain and addressed those 
who would listen on “Snowbound.” Five others were put in charge of the 
publicity for the freshman oratorical contest and were required to have 
two hundred present for the contest. Vreviously these five had been put 
in charge of the IT K A float in a parade with the promise that if they won 
first or second prize they would be excused from further initiation require- 
ments.—The Gustavian Weekly. 


Professor H. B. Summers of Kansas Aggies discussed the Oxford or 
British system of debating before the meeting of the Kansas and Missouri 
coaches in Kansas City recently. “The Oxford debaters say nothing ef- 
fectively,” he declared, “while the American debaters say something very 
logical, but in a manner dry.” As debating in English institutions is merely 
an undeveloped side activity, American institutions should not be too much 
influenced by the British system, was his opinion. “It is not good policy 
to stage burlesque matches of wit and humor on trival subjects a la Ox- 
ford Union in an effort to compete with the movies for popular interest.” 

The Central Collegian, 
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Hope and Carroll debat- 
ed the IL K A question be- 
fore the men’s club of the 
First Reformed Church of 
Milwaukee. No decision 
given.—The Hope Anchor. 


For their tryouts the 
women at Kalamazoo de- 
bated whether or not it was 
wise for people to attend 
college in the present num- 
bers, Kalamazoo College 
Indes. 

Kentucky Wesleyan has 
scheduled debates with 
Georgetown, Transylvania, 
Centre, Louisville, and 
probably a radio debate 
with Cincinnati.—The Ken- 
tucky Wesleyan, 


Louisiana College is 
planning to tour Texas on 
a debating trip. It is also 
scheduling a debate with 
Millsaps College on adopt- 
ing the metric system in 
place of our present system 
of weights and measures. 
The Wildcat. 





DANIEL F. McLAUGHLIN 
Minnesota Epsilon 


President of the Senior Class and Players Club 


College of St. Thomas 


Edward Betz, who delivered the oration, “The Child.” won the right 
to represent Hastings in the state oratorical contest.—Vhe Hastings Col- 
legian. 

North Dakota Alpha sponsored a program of vaudeville acts put on by 
campus organizations to raise funds for a Convention trip—The James- 
town Collegian. 


St. Thomas is planning to meet a large number of out of state institu- 
tions, including North Dakota, Illinois, Colorado, and Trinity universities. 
The Purple and Gray. 
Courtland Motley won the freshman Extempore contest at Culver- 
Stockton. The general subject was Latin-American relationship. Motley 
spoke on the protection of business interests.—The Megaphone, 


Professor P. Caspar Harvey, Missouri Delta, has signed a contract with 
the MacMillan Company to bring out a text in English Composition based 
on the work he is doing at William Jewell—The William Jewell Student. 

Albert E. Howard has been selected to represent William Jewell in ora- 
tory for the fourth time. Besides his work in oratory, he has debated 
twenty-three times for his college. He already holds the degree of special 
distinction in both oratory and debate.—The William Jowell Student. 
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John C. Julian, Oklahoma Delta, is now coaching debating at Larned 
City, Kansas. 

Oklahoma Baptists are planning to send a debating team to the Con- 
vention.—The Bison. 

Oregon Alpha is presenting a play to raise funds to send a team to the 
Convention—The Linficld Review. 

Nebraska Delta plans a debate trip thru Missouri, Illinois, Kentucky, 
and Ohio.—The Hastings Collegian. 

A number of Doane debaters attended the Cambridge-Nebraska debate 
on business ethies.—The Doane Owl. 

McKendree reports an unusual number of people competing for both 
debate and oratory.—MeKendree Review. 

Dubuque and Towa Teachers divided a dual on the IT K A question, In 
each case the vote of the audience was in favor of the home affirmative. 

The Blue and White. 


“We hope to send four debating teams and two orators to the national 
Convention at Tiffin.” said Professor John R. Pelsma of Kansas Teachers, 
Pittsburg.—The Collegio. 

Washburn and Kansas State opened the forensic season with a radio 
co-ed debate on our Latin American policy. The decision was given by the 
vote of the radio audience.—The Washburn Review. 

Howard Payne is beginning a strenuous forensic season which will 
end with a trip to the national Convention. It opened the season with a 
no-decision contest with Texas A. and M. on the If K \ question.—Howard 
Payne Yellow Jacket. 

Drake met Cambridge debaters on the question of business ethics. The 
British trio succeeded in convincing the audience that our business ethics 
are not morally sound. The Iowa Mu chapter entertained after the debate 
and found the Englishmen very charming guests.—The Drake Graphic, 


In Pennsylvania Geneva, Westminster, and Grove City are planning to 
have all teams debate away from home in their triangle. The president 
of each college will appoint three members of the faculty to act as judges 
of the debate between the teams from the other two institutions.—The Col- 
legian. 


Through the cooperation of the Evening Huronite and the college speeth 
department, a series of public debates will be inaugurated soon after the 
holidays. The debates, five in number, will be sponsored by the Evening 
Huronite and arranged by Professor Hazard Five different questions, all 
of vital interest to Huron and her citizens, will be chosen for the debates, 
and the public will be invited to participate in each discussion. Introductory 
speeches on both sides of the question will be prepared by members of the 
college debate squad, which will be divided into two sections. To the group 
winning the majority of the five debates, the Huronite will present a suit- 
able loving cup for its accomplishment. Each decision will be rendered by 
a vote of the audience.—The Huron Alphomega. 
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Puget Sound is planning a debate trip thru California.—The Puget Sound 
Trail. 
Texas Christian is planning to send a debate team to the Convention. 
The Skiff. 
Marion Nollen will represent Iowa Beta in oratory in the state contest. 
The Central Ray. 


Grove City is planning to send a debate team to the national Conven- 
tion.—The Collegian. 


South Dakota State is offering prizes and planning a tournament to 
select the best debater of the school.—The Industrial Collegian. 

Professor F. W. Lambertson of Dakota Wesleyan was elected presi- 
dent of the South Dakota forensic association.—The Phreno Cosmian., 

Mr. Longstaff. one of the leading attorneys of Iluron, addressed the 
South Dakota Beta squad on making briefs.—-The Huron Alphomega, 


The Texas Delta chapter during a chapel meeting presented keys to 
those who had earned them last year.—Horrard Payne Yellow Jacket. 


Ted Schultz, former debater at South Dakota State, is now taking 
graduate work at the University of Wisconsin.—The Industrial Collegian. 

Arthur Larson, a freshman, won the local oratorical contest at August- 
ana. He spoke on “The Indifference of a Nation.”-—-The Augustana Mirror. 

Southwestern is entering on what promises to be one of its best forensic 
years. The tryouts discovered a good supply of forensic talent.—-The Mega- 
phone. 

Texas Eta, the new chapter to be installed this month at North Texas 
State Normal, is planning to send an orator and a debate team to the 
National Convention, 

Elmer Mortensen and Albert Kranz won the prizes offered for the 
best individual debaters at South Dakota State. Archie Higdon was third. 

The Industrial Collegian, 

Augustana and South Dakota State plan to broadcast their debate on 
the IT K A question which will be given March 15 before the parent teachers 
association of Dell Rapids.—The Augustana Mirror. 








Lester Boone, Lloyd Armstrong, and Fred Erisman represented Texas 
Christian against Cambridge. The question was, “Resolved, that this house 
thinks that the ethics of the business world are incompatible with sound 
morality.”"—The Skiff. 

The Bates College debaters, backed by a seven thousand dollar fund 
raised by popular subscription thru the cooperation of Portland newspapers, 
are about to start on a trip around the world. They will visit Hawaii, 
Philippines, New Zealand, Australia, South Africa, and England. Bates 
was the first college to invade England. This trip will help to continue its 
prominence in forensics. 
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Miss Mary Lee Huff, who will speak in the II K A national tournament. 
will have the honor of being the first woman to represent William Jewell 
in an oratorical contest. Miss Bonnie Jones will be its representative in 
the extempore contest. Catherine Hunt will be one of the debaters.—The 
William Jewell Student. 


Paul J. Simons for the second time won the fifteen dollar Flannagan 
debate prize at South Dakota Gamma. Second prize of ten dollars was 
awarded to Robert Pearson.—The Yankton Studeent. 


Kendrick Grobel won the right to represent Yankton in the state 
extempore contest.—The Yankton Student. 


Is the American home passing, is the general topic selected for the 
men’s extempore contest in Iowa this year.—The Portfolto. 


Coe is planning to send two teams to the national Convention.—The Coe 
College Cosmos. 


If you are planning to compete in 
the contests at the national con- 


vention you will want to study 
the winning speeches of the last 


VOLUME I, 11K A DEBATE ANNUAL 
Winning Intercollegiate Debates and Orations, volume I of 
what we expect to make a regular publication, is now on sale. 
It was published during the srmmer. In it appear the debates, 
orations, and extempore speeches which won the national con- 
tests at Estes Park. Every chapter of II K A and every library 
in a IK A institution should have a copy. Each chapter should 
ask its library to order one. Individuals will want copies. Or- 
der now. The price is one dollar. All orders should be ad- 

dressed to 
G. W. FINLEY, National Treasurer 


Colorado Teachers College 
Greeley, Colorado 





